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Libertas & ſpecioſa nomina prætexuntur; ſed 
Libertatem preferunt, ut Imperium evertant; 
nec Imperii Inimici ſunt, niſi quod mutatus 
Princeps Licentiam turbarum, & ex civili 
bello ſpem præmiorum oftendit. | 
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Stated and Compared. 


HE Liberty of this Coun- 
rn is ſoeffential, both to 
our Grandeur as a Na- 
tion, and our Happineſs 
as a People, that I do not. 
wonder thoſe, who would be glad to 
caſt any Odium on the preſent Govern- 
ment, are always endeavouring to 
alarm the People from that Quarter, 
and trying to infuſe Jealouſies on a 
Point, where, from the Importance of 
it, the People muſt be moſt ſuſcepti- 
ble of ſuch Impreſſions, and moſt 
apprehenſive of Danger. 
B But 
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But when I reflet on the Manner 
in which the Anti-miniſterial Writers 
have handled this Subject, I cannot 
help thinking they have as often pro- 
ſtituted the Mame of Liberty, as they 
have abuſed the Enjoyment of it. 

They always talk both of Liberty 
and Frugality in Government; as if 
any Society could be form'd without 
ſome Reſtraint on natural Liberty, or 
any Government ſupported without 
ſome Expence: whereas both thoſe 
things are impoſſible ; and their being 
ſo, is a ſhort Anſwer to all the boaſted 
Reaſoning of that elaborate Treatiſe, 
call'd The Sequel to Politicks on both 
Sides; a Scheme of Oeconomy, which 
amounts to no more, than if, in pri- 
vate Life, one Man ſhould tell ano- 
ther, who owes twenty times the an- 
nual Income of his Eſtate ; that if he 
would but faſt, and go naked, and 
live upon nothing for twenty Years 
together, at the End of thoſe twenty 
Years his Debt would be diſcharg d. 
But this . a Conſideration that 
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comes not within my preſent Deſign, 
I recur to the Point of Liberty: And 
as it muſt be granted, that all Peace, 
all Order in Society is maintain'd by 
ſome Reſtrictions on natural Liberty, 
and that the Anarchy of natural Li- 
berty wholly unreſtrain'd, would be 
as great an Evil as the Slavery of no 
Liberty at all allow'd; fo the beſt re- 
gulated and beſt concerted Form of 
Government muſt be that which a- 
voids the Inconveniencies of both theſe 
Extremes, and at once preſerves Man- 
kind from the Oppreſſions conſequent 
to an abſolute Submiſſion to the Will 
of another, and from the Confuſion 
that would reſult from an unlimited 
Indulgence of their own. 

But as there never was, nor perhaps. 


ever will be, any Form of Govern- | 


ment where this Medium was ſo ex- 
actly hit, as to be unliable to Objecti- 
on, altho' from blended Conſiderati- 
ons, and the Imperfection of every 
thing, it may be incapable of Improve- 
ment; ſo it is impoſſible to judge of 

2 any 
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any human Inſtitution, any more than 
of any human Virtue, but by Com- 
pariſon. And as the modern Authors 
on this Subject have often inſiſted on 
the Faults of the preſent Government, 
by extolling the Felicity of Times paſt, 
and particularly on the Chapter of 
Liberty; ſo I ſhall endeavour to ſet 
that Compariſon of ancient and mo- 
dern Liberty in as ſhort, as clear, and 
as true a Light, as the little Know- 
ledge I have in the Eugliſb Hiſtory 
will permit me, and the Nature of 
ſuch a Diſquiſition will allow. 
And when People talk of zhe Liber- 
ty of Old England in Compariſon with, 
or Oppoſition to Yat now ſubſiſting 
in this. Country; I cannot help think- 
ing they either talk of what they do 
not underſtand themſelves, or to thoſe 
by whom they hope they are not un- 
derſtood : For let Men make ever ſo 
{light Reflexions on the Manner in 
which this Kingdom has been govern'd 
from the Conqueſt to this Day, let 
them but run through the Dynaſtie of 

| the 
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the Engliſh Kings, and ſum up the 
Account of the Annals of each Reign 
and then let any candid and judicious 
Commentator ſay, whether Liberty 


was ever at any former Period of time 


more amply exerciſed and enjoy d than 
at the preſent Hour. 

Till the Reſtoration there was no 
ſuch thing as Liberty ; That after the 
Reftoration was nothing compared to 
the Strength it gain'd at the Revoluti- 
on; and the Strength it then acquired, 
is ſo far, in my Opinion of Things, 
from being now impair d, that it never 
flouriſh'd in ſuch full Vigor as in the 
happy and proſperous Reign of his 
preſent Majeſty. 

This, not only the Friends to the 
preſent Government aſſert, but the 
Enemies to it prove, by annexing to 
their Complaints for the Loſs of Li- 
berty, ſuch licentious Invectives a- 
gainſt the pretended Deſtroyers, and 
real Guardians of it; that the ſtrong- 
eſt Demonſtration that can be given of 
the Falſhood of ſuch Accuſations, is 


their 


11 
their being utter d every Day with Im- 
punity. Mon modo Libertas, etiam 
Libido impunita: aut fi quis advertit, 
dictis difta ultus eff. 

From the Reftoration let any one 
caſt their Eye backward to the Conqueſt, 
and they will find whatever Changes 
happen'd in the Government, thoſe 
Changes were nothing -more than 


from one Tyrant, or one Kind of Ty- 


ranny, to another. With Regard to 
the Perſons of Tyrants, there were 


glorious and inglorious, ſlothful and 


active, ſucceſsful and unſucceſsful, 
Tyrants; but there never was a Ceſſa- 
tion or Relief from one ſort or other. 
With Regard to the Form of Tyranny, 
there was only the ſame melancholy 
Viciſſitude in the manner of oppreſ- 
ſing the People, without any Suſpen- 
ſion of the Thing itſelf; ſometimes it 
was the regal Tyranny of the Prince; 
ſometimes the ariſtocratic Tyranny of 
the Barons; ſometimes (as in the Reigns 
of Harry the Second, and Queen Ma- 
ry the Firſt) the Eccleſiaſtical rag 
0 
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of the Clergy ; and ſometimes all to- 
gether, in their different Juriſdictions. 
By which means, between Monarchi- 
cal, Oligarchical, or Hierarchical Op- 
preſſion, there was no Change but 
from this Tyrant to that, or from one 
to many; and ſo little Appearance of 
Liberty of any kind among the Peo- 
ple, that to recur to what I have al- 
ready ſaid, I never hear any body ha- 
rangue with enthufiaſtic Encomiums 
on the Liberty of Old England, that 
I am not either aſhamed. of my An- 
ceſtors for deſerving thoſe Encomiums 
ſo little, or of my Cotemporaries for 
beſtowing them ſo ignorantly. 

As to the Liberty of this Country 
during the Domination of the Wor- 
man Line, every body knows it was 
none; the Right of. Conqueſt, the 
Apprehenſions of the Conqueror, and 
the Depreſſion of the Conquer'd, 


made the one eager to ſecure and fix 


his Title, and the other too much 


weaken'd with inteſtine Diſputes not 
to ſubmit to any thing rather than re- 


expoſe 
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expoſe themſelves to the recent Miſ- 
chiefs of ſtruggling : this Diſpoſition 
of both made Tyranny eaſy to be ex- 
erciſed by the Maſters, and hard to be 
reſiſted by the Slaves; their Purſes 
were drain'd, their Numbers thinn'd, 
and their Spirits broken: foreign Fa- 
milies were call'd in to lord it over the 
Natives; and whatever was impoſed 
or required, the People were unable to 
diſpute, or afraid to refuſe. 

From William the firſt to Harry 
the ſecond the Crown was worn by 
three ſucceſſive Kings, who had no o- 
ther Pretence to the Crown, than the 
having a Mind to wear it, and finding 
means to obtain it: during theſe 
Reigns, it was Force only prevail'd, 


and the People enjoy d their Right, 


no more than the lawful Prince did His. 
It is true that every one of theſe 
three Princes did ſucceſſively promiſe 
the People, in order to make them ac- 
quieſce under this Uſurpation, that 
they would re-eſtabliſh the Saxon Form 
of Government, and reſtore all thoſe 

Privile- 
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Privileges and Immunities to the Peo- 
ple, which were enjoy'd before the 
Conqueſt; but as they all Three made 
this Promiſe to facilitate and plane 
their Way to the Throne, ſo they all 
Three broke it when they were ſeated 
and fix'd there. i{ 
During the Reign of Henry the Se- 
cond, (the firſt King of the Planta- 
enet Line) it is true the Crown was 
leſs powerful, but the People were not 
more free; their Condition was not 
better, for the King's being worſe; 
Eccleſiaſtical Diſputes and Family 
Quarrels broke and bounded his Power, 
without enlarging his Subjects Privile- 
ges; and whilſt he mourn'd the Loſs 
of the one, they ſtill groan'd under 
the Privation of the other. 
To him that Royal Don Quixote, 
and warlike Enthuſiaſt, Richard the 
Firſt ſucceeded, who exhauſted the 


Treaſure of his Kingdom, to raiſe his 
Fame upon Earth; and ſpilt the Blood 
of his Subjects, to purchaſe Glory in 
Heaven. 


C In 
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In the next Reign, a Struggle for 
Liberty was again made, but not for 
the Liberty of the People; the Struggle 
lay between a King who had a mind 
to be ſole Tyrant, and the Barons who 
had long tyranniſed in their particular 
Diſtricts over their Inferiors, and now 
wanted to tyranniſe over their Supe- 
rior too. | 


During the long ſubſequent Reign 
of Harry the Third, (that-is, after 


the King was of Age, and the Re- 
gency of the great Earl of Pembroke 


determin'd) the Conteſt was the ſame 
as in the preceding Reign; and tho' 
by the Conduct of the Earl of Leiceſter 
the People afterward ſeem'd to have 
got ſome ground, by chuſing Repre- 


ſentatives who were inſtituted with a 


Pretence of taking care of their Rights ; 


yet this was indeed but a ſeeming Ac- 


quiſition, and no real Advantage in 
preſent gain'd; for whilſt the Pretence 
of this Inſtitution was only the Secu- 
rity of the Rights, Liberties, and Pri- 
vileges of the People, the true Reaſon 
3 of 
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of their Inſtitution. (as the ſubſequent 
Conduct of the Inſtitutor ſhow'd) was 
ſo like the popular Affectation, and 
Patriot-Profeſſions of a. more modern 
Party, that this Meaſure was only ta- 
ken to ſerve the ambitious Purpoſes of 
Particulars; and ended juſt as much 
in the Benefit of thoſe, whoſe Cauſe 
their Patriot-Leader pretended to 
eſpouſe, as the military Project of our 
modern Patriots (had it taken effect) 
would have ended in the Liberty of 
this Country; as the Schemes of Pom- 
pey, had he ſucceeded, would have 
ended in the Liberty of Rome, and 
the Eſtabliſhment of the Rights of the 
Senate; or as the Schemes of Oliver 
Cromwell (who did ſucceed) ended in 
the Honour and Intereſt of the Par- 
liament, under whoſe Banner he at 
firſt ſpeciouſly fought, whoſe Cauſe 
he plauſibly pretended alone to eſpouſe, 
and who had only the Honour of be- 

ing his laſt Victim. 
The long Reign therefore of Harry 
the Third was a ſhifting Scene of va- 
C 2 rious 
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rious Turns, ſome in favour of an 
unjuſt, oppreſhve King, others in fa- 
vour of a turbulent Nobility, or one 
able, ambitious Man; but for the 
unhappy People, whatever Spoke of 
this Wheel was uppermoſt, their Li- 
berties, like the Earth, were always 
beneath its Revolutions, and cruſh'd 
by its Weight. 

To Henry the third ſucceeded Ed- 
ward the firſt, a great Man, and a 
great King ; but tho' his People grew 
more conſiderable under him, they 
became not more free: The Conqueſt 
of Wales, and the Progreſs the Eu- 
bs Arms made in Scotland, increal- 
ed the Conſideration of the Engliſh 
Nation, but it reſtored no Privileges 
to the People; and tho the national 
Boundaries of the Engliſb Dominion 
were ſtretch d, the Limits of Engliſb 
Freedom were ſtill unenlarg'd; the 
Gates of Liberty were as cloſely ſhut, 
and as ſtrongly barr'd as ever; and the 
only Comfort of the People in this 
Reign was, not that the Power of the 
Crown 
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Crown was bounded, but that it was 
not abuſed. | 
As no body will fay the Reign 'of 


his weak and unfortunate Son Edward 


the ſecond, was a Reign of Liberty, 
and that I mention no Reign but with 
Regard to that fingle Point, I ſhall 
pals it over without any "farther Com- 
ment. | 

King Edward the third, and his 
Son, who never was King, were both 
of them great and able Men; great in 
Action, and able in Council; Ex- 


gland too was great under them, but 


not free; and even its Grandeur un- 
der theſe Princes, as well as unde 
Harry the fourth and fifth was a dan- 
gerous Grandeur, which, tho it rais d 
the Reputation of this Country in pre- 
ſent, would if it had gone on a little 
longer, have ended in its Ruin; for 
the only Difference ultimately between 
France being conquer d by England, or 


England conquer d by France, muſt 
be whether an Eng/iſh or a French 
King ſhould rule both; ſince in either 

| Caſe, 
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Caſe, the Seat of Empire would be in 
France, and England conſequently in 
either would become a Province to 
France; as in two Poſſeſſions under 
the ſame Prince, the leſſer muſt al- 
ways be a Province to the greater. 

In the Beginning of Richard the 
ſecond's unjuſt, luxurious, tyrannical 
and ſimple Reign, one tumultuous Mob 
indeed under a raſh, intoxicated, ig- 
norant Leader, made a ſhew of ſtrug- 
gling for Liberty; but all the ſubſe- 
quent Part of his Reign was Diſquiet, 
Confuſion and Oppreſſion, which 


ended in his Depoſition, and the E- 


ſtabliſhment of as able a Tyrant, as e- 


ver ſat on this Throne. 


The gentler Diſpoſition of this ſa- 
gacious Uſurper's great and wiſe Son 
Harry the fifth ; the Succeſs of his 
Arms abroad, ' and the calmer Situati- 
on of his Subjects at home, leſs irritated 
by domeſtick Oppreſſion, and leſs torn 
by inteſtine Diviſions, made the Peo- 
ple more happy, but madethem in no 
one Particular more free: For tho 


the 
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the Expences of his rapid and extenſive 
Conqueſts were defray d with leſs 
Charge than ſuch Expeditions and At- 
chievements uſually are, yet this was 
entirely owing to the wiſe Frugality 
of his own Oeconomy, to the Bounds 
he himſelf ſet to his Demands, and 
not the Limits the People preſcribed to 
his Disburſements, or their Donati- 
ons. G | 

In the ſubſequent Reign began the 


| fatal Diſputes between the Houſes of 


York and Lancaſter; which termina- 
ted after four Reigns, and about ſixty 


þ Years, in the Eſtabliſhment of Harry 


the ſeventh; during all this Conteſt 
the People were ſo far from enjoying 
any Freedom, that they.never ſo much 
as graſp'd at it; they fought not for 
Liberty but for a Maſter; and never 
aim'd at ſtriking off one Chain, but 
in order to put on another; as if it 
were material in Chains of equal 
Weight and Strength, whoſe Name 
was engraved: on the Rivets by which 
they were faſtened, 


Harry 
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| Harry the ſeventh, a Prince not 
wanting Underſtanding, but wanting 
every good Quality; byak'd by the 
moſt unroyal Vices, and guilty of the 
hardeſt Oppreſſions and meaneſt Cru- 
elties; found a Diſpofition in his Peo- 
ple, to bear far and patiently; and ex- 
erciſed their Patience accordingly; 
he knew they would ſubmit to almoſt 
any thing he would impoſe upon 
them, rather than venture by new Re- 
ſiſtance, to draw on again the 
Blows from which they were ſtill 
ſore, and open Wounds which were 
yet hardly skinn'd: and having Senſe 
enough to diſcern this to be their Cafe, 
without Compaſſion, Benevolence, or 
Juſtice enough to take pity of it; he 
choſe, inſtead of making himſelf ſafe 
in their Affections, (a Security, which 
in this Situation he might eaſily have 
obtain'd) to try how far they would 
ſuffer; and by a Series of the moſt 
rapacious and cruel Acts of Injuſtice, 


Violence, Ingratitude, and Treache- 


ry, made his Reign as dangerous and 


uncaſy 
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uneaſy to himſelf, as it was odious and 
oppreſſive to his Subjects. 
This Man, however, by a little dir- 
ty Cunning ſhown in ſqueezing the 
Rich, and deceiving every body that 
truſted him, got the Title of the Eng- 
liſh Solomon; to have call'd him the 
Engliſh David would have been more 
appoſite, as he dy'd much more like 
the One, than he liv'd like the Other; 
by ordering his Son on his Death-bed 
to do by the unfortunate Earl of S 

folk, as David order'd his Son to do 
by Shimei, when after having promi- 
ſed to ſpare his Life, he commanded 
it by a mean, revengeful, unjuſt and 
cruel Equivocation, to be taken from 
him by another. E | 
In Harry the Eighth center'd the 
two different Claims of York and Lan- 
caſter to the Crown; and as he had 
of courſe an unconteſted and indiſpu- 
table Right, by this Union of the two 
Claims, to aſcend the Throne; ſo he 
ſeem' d to think he had an equal Pri- 
vilege to do whatever he thought fit 
D 3 
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when he was placed there; and that 
the People in general had no more 
Right to object to any Violences, his 
Caprice. and Cruelty put him upon 
acting as King, than any particular 
Perſon had to object to his being ſo. 

As his Father and Mother convey' d 


to him the Titles both of the Vor and 


Lancaſter Family, ſo he ſeem d like- | 


wiſe to inherit, through them, all the 
Faults and Vices of both theſe Hou- 
ſes; he had all the Diſſoluteneſs, the 
Luxury and Diſſipation of his Mo- 


ther's Family, in the early Days of 
his Reign; and in the more advanced 
Part of it, all the Rapaciouſneſs and 
Cruelty of his Father; ſo that it was 
difficult to ſay which was moſt fatal 
to this Country, the Conteſts of theſe 
two Families, or ſuch a Concluſion of 
them. 

During the Reign of this Oppreſ- 
ſor of the People, this Butcher of his 
Wives, this Terror of the Nobility, 
and Scourge to all Mankind; this 


Dupe abroad, and Tyrant at home J 
I there | 
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there was in England neither civil, 
nor religious Liberty; neither Liberty 
of acting, ſpeaking, or thinking; in- 
timidated, ſervile Parliaments were 
often the Proxies of his Tyranny, but 
never Checks to it; they made and 
unmade, enacted and abrogated Laws 
backward and forward, juſt as his 
fluctuating Diſpoſition and lawleſs 
Will (under the Appearance of Lang 
dictated and ordain'd. 

In religious Matters his condudt 
was not leſs deſultory and tyrannic, 
than in regard to the Succeſſion: Re- 
ſentment to the Power of Rome, and 
Bigotry to its Doctrines, produced 
ſuch medley Work in his Councils, 
that notwithſtanding a Diſpoſition in 


the People, through Fear, to embrace 
any Opinion which he had a mind to 


recommend, and profeſs any Belief he 
wiſh'd to impoſe upon them ; yet his 
Ordinances were often ſo contradicto- 


y, and often fo unintelligible, that 
many miſerable Wretches were put to 


Death for ſaying they believed, and 
"A D 4 many 
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many for ſaying they disbelieved, the 
ſame thing; whilſt others were burnt 
for profeſſing, contrary to his Will, 
what they had only profeſs'd, becauſe 
they thought thoſe Profeſſions con- 
formable to it. 

During the ſhort Reign of his Son 


Edward the Sixth, the Pride and Weak- 


neſs of the Protector Somerſet,. and 


the Ambition and Wickedneſs of Dud- 


ley Duke of Northumberland, ſucceſ- 
fively harraſs d the Kingdom with all 
the Calamities attending a People 
ſqueez d by oppreſſive Taxes, and f 
forced into civil Wars: and tho the ? 
bad Conduct of theſe two aſpiring 
Men ended in their own mutual Ruin, 
yet the Ceſſation of their Sway gave 
not to the People any Relief from 
thoſe Miſeries cauſed by their Autho- 
rity whilſt it laſted. 

It is true we owe in a great Mea- 
ſure the Benefits we at this Day enjoy 
from the Reformation to the Duke of 
Somerſet; But that this Country ſhou'd 
owe ſuch a Benefit ori iginally to one of 


the 
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the worſt Kings, and ſecondly, to 
one of the weakeſt Miniſters that ever 
govern d it, is a Reflexion that makes 
one wonder at the very beneficial Ef- 
fects ſometimes collaterally produced 
from very unreſpectable Cauſes, but 
gives one very little Reverence for ſuch 
caſual Benefactors. 

To Eduard the Sixth ſucceeded his 
Siſter Mary, a devout but execrable So- 
vereign; for the cruel Piety of that 
holy Tyrant, expoſed this Kingdom 
to as many Misfortunes under a good 


Woman, as it ever felt under the worſt 


Man; her whole Authority was con- 
ſign'd to the Hands of Eccleſiaſtical 
Governors, who embru'd them eve 

Day in the Blood of her unhappy Sub- 
jets: The Uſurpation of the Lady 
Fane Grey, and the ſubſequent Re- 
bellion of Wiat, made perhaps ſome 
Executions neceſſary to ſecure * 
Mary on the Throne; but to theſe 
many more, yery unneceſſary, were 
added, by the inexorable Spirit of per- 


ſecuting Churchmen, who ſacrificed, 


like 
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like the moſt barbarous Idolaters, 
whole Hecatombs of Victims, to their 
edible God, and his infallible Ambaſſa- 
dor. EY 

Chriſtians, profeſſing Charity, in- 
flicted on Chri/tians, all thoſe Cruel- 
ties which the early Followers of Chri/# 
complain'd of receiving at the affli- 
ctive Hand of the moſt harden'd Infi- 
dels. "WP 

In a Reign then where abſolute 
Power both in Church and State, ur- 
ged by Revenge and Enthuſiaſm under 
the Mask of Loyalty and Devotion, 


perſecuted and condemned the 


Oftenders againſt an injur'd Queen, 
and what they call'd an injur'd God ; 
in ſuch a Reign what Privileges and 
Freedom were allow'd to the People, 
even thoſe who are moſt unacquainted 
with the Hiſtory of theſe Times _ 
eaſily imagine from the Nature of ſuc 
Circumſtances. | 

At the Concluſion of this bloody 
melancholy Scene ( which cloſed not 


till the Death of the weak Bigot that 
open'd 
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open'd it) came Queen Elizabeth; a 
Woman as different from her Siſter and 
Predeceſſor, in Underſtanding as in 


Religion; and one whoſe great and 


glorious Reign can never be unjuſtly 
extoll'd, but when it is call'd a Reign, 
where the People enjoy d the leaſt Sha- 
dow of Liberty. Every Step ſhe took 
tended to the publick Welfare, the 
Honour of the Nation, and the Inte- 
reſt of the collective Body of her Peo- 


ple; but was taken as abſolutely with- 


out their Coniſent, as the moſt prejudicial 


Meaſures of any of her moſt arbitrary 


Predeceſſors, or Succeflors. 


She often ſent tor She Speaker of the 


Houſe of Conimons, and told him not 
only what ſhe. would and would not 


ſuffer to be done, but alſo what the 


would or would not allow to be ſaid ; 
told him ſhe wanted Money, and 


would have it; and that yea or nay 
ſhould only be utter'd when it was pro- 
poſed to be given. That the Com- 
mons underſtood not State Affairs; 
that State Affairs were not their Buſi- 

; neſs ; 
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neſs; and that it behoved them only 
to meddle with what was properly 
within their Province. She by her 
Lord Chancellor told the Speaker, and 
by the Speaker told the Commons, that 
they had no Right to judge of Returns 
in Elections, but that her Lord Chan- 
cellor ſhould be the ſole Judge, and 
determine in thoſe Caſes. - 

She impriſon'd Members of Parlia- 
ment merely by her own Authority ; 
forbid ſome Bills to be read in the 
Houſe; others to be debated there; 
and refuſed the Royal Aſſent twice, 
to above 30 Bills each Time, that hal 
paſs d both Houſes. 

Never were the Reins of Preroga- 
tive held with a ſtricter Hand, or the 
Yoke of Slavery faſter bound upon the 
People's Necks than at this Period of 
Time; and tho' the People were dri- 
ven where they ought to have choſen 
to go, yet they were ſtill driven; and 
the ſame Power that forced them into 
Foreign Glory and Domeſtick Proſpe- 
rity, might in the Hands of a leſs = 
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ful or worſe-diſpos'd Driver have for- 
ced them into the Paths of Contempt 
abroad, and Deſtruction at home; 
the ſame Method of Government pur- 
ſued in the ſubſequent Reign, and the 
Effects of that Method on different 


Maxims and Policy verify this Aſſer- 
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All therefore that can be ſaid with 


J regard to the Liberty enjoy'd in the 
Reign of Queen Eligabeth is, that the 
vo allow'd her Subjects none, knew 


their Intereſt ſo well, and purſued it 
ſo ſteadily, that under her” they poſ- 


| ſeſs d every Good, but that of being 
able to make the Good they poſſeſs d 
the Effects of their own Election. 


To draw then a juſt Parallel between 
that Reign and the preſent, I think 
one may, by only enumerating the 
moſt material Circumſtances of both, 
without the leaſt Flattery affirm, that 
we now reap all the public Benefits 
that accrued to the Nation from her 
Counſels, without the latent Evil of 
their being forced upon us, and con- 


E ſequently 
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ſequently rather inflicted than be- 

ſtow'd. | 
Both the preſent King and Queen 
Elizabeth came to the Throne with a 
diſputed Title, and Both on their Ac- 
ceſſion found this Nation, with regard 
to foreign Affairs, in the greateſt Per- 
plexity, and in the moſt delicate Situ- 
ation. Both of them often found 
their Title ſtruck at under the pretence 
of National Grievances; and both ſaw 
through the Arts, and defeated the 
Deſigns of their open and ſecret Ene- 
mies; Both of them by Negotiation 
with all the Powers on the Continent 
alternately, brought this Country into 
ſuch a Situation, that no one Advan- 
tage the Engliſh could expect was left 
ungain'd, no Diſpute unadjuſted, and 
not a Court in Europe but ſollicited 
their Friendſhip, and dreaded their 
Enmity. The only Difference between 
the Advantages procured to this King- 
dom by theſe two Reigns is, that as 
the Benefits England received from 
Queen Elizabeth, were only the mild 
= 3 Effects 
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Effects of the Authority of a Princeſs 
who trampled on our Liberties; the 
Benefits we now receive, come from 
the Hand of the Protector and Preſer- 
ver of them: All thoſe Advantages 
which we were conſtrain'd to accept 
from the one, come recommended to 
us from the other; the Deliberations 
of Parliament go hand in hand with 
the King's Counſels; what his Wiſdom 
and Vigilance has provided and pro- 
poſed, the other has accepted and ap- 
proved; the Nation has been pre- 
ſerv'd without any Blow to the Con- 
ſtitution; and every Good which 
Queen Elizabeth compell'd her Sub- 


jects to receive, without the leaſt Show 


of Freedom, the preſent King has 


procured for them, without the leaſt 


Infringement of it. 
There is another ſimilar Circum- 


ſtance in theſe two Reigns, which is, 


that in each of them, a great and 
able Miniſter, a faithful Servant both 
to the Crown and to the Publick, was, 
by the Diſcernment and Juſtice of 

E 2 thole 
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thoſe he ſerv d, protected ny main- 


tain'd, in ſpight of all the Clamour 
raiſed againſt him by ſuch as look d 
with equal Envy on his poſſeſſing and 
meriting that Favour that diſtinguiſh'd 
him. A wiſe and diſcerning Prince 
always knows that Envy muſt follow * 
Favour, and Clamour, Envy; conſe- 
quently, that he muſt never judge of 


the Merit of his Servants by the De- 


gree of Clamour againſt them, which 


will generally be in proportion to the ? 
Degree of Favour, but by examining. 
the Truth or Falſhood of the Charge 


laid againſt them; and in this Situa- 


tion alone can be ſeen the true Reſo- 
lution and Prudence of a Sovereign; 
for to yield to Clamour for no other 
Reaſon than merely becauſe it is Cla- 
mour, is Weakneſs; and to reſiſt it 
for no other Reaſon, Obſtinacy. 
Queen Elizabeth and King Charles the 
Second are two Examples of the dif- 
ferent Conduct of a wiſe Queen and 


a weak King on this Occaſion; King 


(bbarles, meanly for himſelf, and un- | 
gratefully | 
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gratefully to his juſt, able, and faith- 
ful Servant, gave up my Lord Claren- 
don, and by fo doing brought himſelf 
into Diſtreſſes that ended but with his 
Life; Queen Elizabeth continu'd Bur- 
l:igh in that Favour that ended but 


with hers. | 
To Queen Elizabeth ſucceeded the 
Original of that equally unhappy and 
undeſerving Race of Stuarts, King 
James the Firſt: His Reign and his 
Son's were one continued Series of 
Folly and Injuſtice; and Queen Eli- 
zabeth the Cauſe of moſt of the Miſ- 
fortunes that befel either them or their 
People. For theſe Princes imagining 
they had a Right to keep up the Pre- 
rogative at the Mark they found it, 
thought of nothing but their Preroga- 
tive, and yainly imagin'd the Nation 
would ſubmit to the fame Stretch of 
the Prerogative when exerciſed to their 
Infamy and Ruin, under which it had 
acquieſc d when employ d for their 


Glory and Proſperity. 


The 
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The Conduct of James and Charles 
the Firſt in this particular, was a little 
like a more modern Prince upon the 
Continent, who affects acting with 
the ſame haughty Carriage, and on 
the ſame deſpotic Principles that were 
practiſed in the Court of Charles the 
Fifth, without either his Power, his 
Purſe, or his Underſtanding: in like 
manner did theſe proud, vain, ambi- 


tious, weak Kings endeavour to tread 


the Paths of Queen Elizabeth, with- 
out either her Head to conduct them 
in thoſe Paths, or ſuch Miniſters, as 
ſhe made uſe of, to aſſiſt them. 

I ſhall enter into no particular De- 
tail of the Oppreſſion and Deſpoticiſm 


of theſe two Reigns; the Notoriety of 


the Facts makes it needleſs; and with 
regard to the Struggle made for Li- 


berty when the People could bear no 


longer the lawleſs oppreſſive Conduct 
of King Charles the Firſt, tho that 


Struggle free d them from hisTyranny, 


it was far from procuring them that 
Freedom for which it commenced ; 


their 
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their Deliverer became their Undoer, 
and an abſolute Szrazocracy was the 
only Exchange they made for an abſo- 
lute Monarchy. I cannot help here 
obſerving, that when the Patriot-Re- 
formers of thoſe Days, call d Levellers, 
poſted up their Declaration at Banbu- 
7p, three of the four Articles of which, 
according to Whitlock, that Declara- 
tion conſiſted, were theſe: 

iſt, Againſt the preſent Parliament 
and their Proceedings. 

2dly, Againſt the Council of State. 
zdly, Againſt the Council of the 
Army. © 

I muſt add too, that this Declara- 
tion was made juſt after theſe Levellers, 
in modelling. the Government, had 
agreed that 20 Exciſe ſhould ſubſift a- 
bove four Months after the Commence- 
ment of the next Parliament. 

Mo publick Officers of Salary ſpould 
be capable of being choſen at the next 
Election. 

No Members of one Repreſentative 
ro be choſen of 2 g pre We 

| The 
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The next and future Parliaments to 


be annual. 


Mor to depend longer on the uncer- 


tain Inclination of Parliament. 
 Tythes not to continue longer than 
the next Repreſentative. 

Every Pariſh to chuſe their own 
Miniſter, and no Pariſh to be forced to 
pay him. | 

And no one to be exempted from Of- 
fices on account of Religion. 

If there is any Conformity between 
theſe Sentiments and Meaſures, and 
thoſe of any other Set of Men at pre- 
ſent ſubſiſting; if theſe Levelling 
Texts to reforming Diſcourſes, have 
been adopted by more modern Lay- 
Preachers, and ſerv'd for the Heads 
of all the late political Sermons of the 


Crafiſman, tor this laſt Year, every 


Reader will anticipate any Reflexion 
or Application I can poſſibly make of 
what I have here quoted, and their 
own Memory of ſuch recent Perfor- 
mances muſt conſequently make any 


Refreſhment to it unneceſſary. 
I ſhall 
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I ſhall therefore not deviate from 
my Purpoſe of ſhewing how little Li- 
berty ſuch Contenders for Liberty pro- 
cured for this Country, but conclude 

my Remarks on the well known E- 
vents of theſe Times, by ſaying, That 
thoſe who pretended at firſt only tore- 
duce and bound the Power of the 
Crown, and curb him who had abu- 
ſed it, became themſelves, after they 
bad deſtroy'd the King, ſuch intole- 
rable Oppreſſors of the People, that 
they ſtraiten d every Chain they pre- 
; tended to looſe, and doubled every E- 
vil they pretended to cure; and thus 
(according to Rapin) one may with 
great Truth affirm, that England was 
never leſs free than during the long Par- 
liament and the Adminiſtration of 
Cromwell. 

Such Exceſſes brought the Affairs 
of this Country into the utmoſt Confu- 
ſion, and that Confuſion ended in re- 
calling from long Baniſhment the Son 


of that Oppreſſor whom theſe Patriots 
had depoſed. 


Be 
+ 


F Upon 


r 
Upon this Reſtoration of King 
Charles the Second, all the Grievances 
complain'd of in his Father's Reign (or 
at leaſt the Source of them, which was 
arbitrary Power) were by Miracle only 
prevented from being again eſtabliſh'd 
in this Country, and even by Law. 
For had it not been for the greatand 
bone Miniſter, I have already men- 
nod, ny Lord Clarendon; that faith- 
{ul Servant to an ungrateful Maſter; 
that true Patriot and real Benefactor 
to an unthankful People, the Form of 
this Government had been entirely al- 
ter d; the Engliſh had been for ſome 
time at leaſt as abſolute Slaves as the 
Turks or the Perſians, the King had 
had two Millions a Year ſettled upon 
him to defray all the Expences neceſ- 
ſary for the Support of his Government; 
Parliaments had been made uſeleſs, 
and conſequently laid aſide; whilſt 
the Regal Authority had been the ſole 
legiſlative, as well as principal execu- 
rive Power in this Country. 


That 
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That this Oppoſition of Lord Cla- 


rendon to the ſervile Schemes of the 
Tory-Reftoration Men of this Ara, was 
no Proof of his Love to his Maſter, tho' 
it was a great one of his Zeal for the 
Publick, was the way of reaſoning 
which the Enemies of this great Man 
made uſe of to deſtroy him, and which 
prevail'd at laſt with his unfeeling, 
* blinded, and cruel Maſter to give him 
up and diſcard him. But in Truth 

this Conduct of Lord Clarendon was as 

much for the real Intereſt of the King 
as the People; He thought, and 

SZ thought rightly, that it was the Inte- 
7 reſt of the King to have his Govern- 
ment eftabliſh'd on that Foot which 
the Bent of the Nation would quietly 
ſubmit to, and not ſuch as they would 
be tempted afterward to reſiſt, from 
the ſame Motives that had before pro- 
voked Reſiſtance; he imagined from 
the Examples of Charles the Firſt, 
Richard the Second, Edward the Se- 
cond, and Harry the Third, who had 
been ruin'd by graſping at abſolute 
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Power in this Country, that it was 
much more prudent for a King here 
to content himſelf with a bounded Au- 
thority which he might make perma- 
nent and ſecure; than to make his 
whole Authority precarious by trying 
to extend it beyond its proper Limits; 
which had in all Times made the Peo- 
ple ſo uneaſy whenever it was attempt- 
ed, that Rebellion and Civil-Wars had 
generally been the Conſequence of 
ſuch Plans and Meaſures. 

When the Ephori were eſtabliſh'd in 
Sparta, by the Conſent of Theopompus, 
who then reign'd there; his Wife ask- 
ed him if he ſhould not be aſhamed to 
leave the regal Authority to his Sons 
in a worſe Condition than he found it? 
to which he anſwer d he ſhould leave it 
in a better, as it would be more ſecure, 
in being more tolerable; and more per- 
mament from being liable to fewer Abuſes. 
Had Lord Clarendon been reproach'd 
for ſuffering any Boundary to be put 
to the Power of his Maſter, I dare fay 
he would have return d juſt ſuch an An- 
ſwer. n : And 
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And that this way of arguing in 
Lord Clarendon was ſalutary for the 
King, as well as becoming a Lover of 
his Country; the Effect of different 
Reaſonings and Meaſures in the next 

Reign plainly ſnew d. 
But to return to the Account I pro- 
poſed to give of the State of Li- 
; T acknowledge there was by the 
upright Conduct of Lord Clarendon on 
the Reſtoration, for ſome time the 
dawning Appearance of Liberty in ſome 
wiſe and beneficial Laws that were then 
made; but this Dawning was ſoon o- 
vercaſt; other Meaſures were purſued ; 
this witty Man, and filly King, was 
govern'd by his ſtill more filly Brother; 


and not only the Liberty but the Reli- 


gion of the People was ſtruck at and 
invaded. 

To theſe Domeſtic Grievances, was 
added the infamous Management of 
our foreign Affairs; the Parliament 
grew refractory on Account of both; 


and tho' for ſome time the Duke of 


York and the Parliament got the bet- 
ter 
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ter alternately, yet at laſt the Duke's 
Scale prevail'd, and the King for the 
three laſt Years of his Reign, govern'd 
without calling any Parliament at all. 

Had King Charles liv'd much lon- 
ger, it is hardly to be doubted, from 
the Circumſtances in which we then 
were, but that the Government by 
Degrees had ſunk into the moſt ab- 
ject State, and in all probability into 
abſolute Slavery: A vicious Court, a 
corrupt King, a profligate Nobility, 
no Houſe of Commons, the Growth 
of Popery, and the Decay of Spirit 
among the People, were Symptoms 
that ſeem'd to preſage the End of all 
Sort of Freedom being near at hand: 
But his weak, bigotted, impetuous 
Brother, not contented to let our Li- 

berties die gradually of that chronical 
Malady under which he found them 
languiſhing, and by which they muſt 
at laſt have expired, grew in haſte for 
their Diſſolution, and by endeavour- 
ing to precipitate their Ruin, drew on 
his own, Nay, had he been * 
wi 
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with the total Subverſion of our civil 
Liberties, even that, I believe, 0 
might have obtain d; to that alſo 
haps he might ſubſequently have ad- 
| ded the Subverſion of our religious 
Rights: but nothing would content 
this hot, injudicious Man, but doing 
both at once ; and by aiming at both, 
he was prevented from accompliſhing 
either. 

And as fimple People will always 
do ſimple things, and in a ſimple man- 
ner; ſo the recent Example of King 
Charles the Firſt before his Eyes pro- 
ved no Warning to deter King James 
from the like Practices; he proceeded 
to the ſame Violences without dread- 
ing the ſame Fate, and the incauti 
Son ſplit on that very Rock by which 
the Father had been ſhi pwreck'd. 
For as King Charles "ths Firſt had 
certainly carry'd all the conteſted Points 
of his Prerogative, had it not been 
for the injudicious Step he took with 
regard to the Liturgy in Scotland, 
which commenced a Rebellion there, 


that 
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that ſoon ſpread its contagious Nature 
here; ſo King James, had he ſuffer d 
the Change he had a mind to make in 


_ our Religian to be poſtpon'd till what 


he contended for in Prerogative had 
been ſettled, I fear by degrees he had 
been able to compleat his whole 
Scheme; but by endeavouring to ex- 
ecute it all at once, he ruin'd himſelf, 
and involuntarily ſaved the Conſtitution 
which he had otherwiſe deſtroy'd. 
From King James the Second's Ba- 
niſhment, Abdication, Depoſition, or 


whatever People pleaſe: to call it, I 


date the Birth of real Liberty in this 
Kingdom, or at leaft the Eſtabliſh- 
ment, if not the Commencement, of 
every valuable Privilege we now enjoy. 
Ihe Bill of Rights aſcertain'd all 
thoſe diſputable Points of Prerogativg 


and Liberty, that had hitherto been 


inſiſted on either by the Crown or the 
People, juſt as the Power of the one, 
or the other, at different Aira's, had 
prevail d. 
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For notwithſtanding the Great Char- 
ter, till this chan Renewal of 
it, or rather till this ſupplemental In- 

ent on the great Charter; the 

Bounds of Liberty and Prerogative 
were ſo indiſtinctly mark d out, _ 
ſo indeterminately known, that 
Names of Liberty and eee 
were made uſe of boch by Prince and 
People, juſt as Opportunity favour' d 
the arbitrary Views of the one, or the 
licentious Diſpoſition of the other. 

No body knew the juſt Degrees of 
either; T Tyranny often wore the plau- 
ſible Title of the one, and Rebellion 
as often took the ſpecious Form of the 
other, according as Occaſions offer d, 
and as the Temper and Circumſtances 
of the Times, gave handle and co- 
lour to favour the Schemes and Pre- 
tenſions of one or the other of theſe 
Exceſſes. 
On the one hand the Prince had 
call d every thing his Prerogative that 
his Ambition induced him to wiſh 
was ſo; every thing that his Reſolu- 
6 tion 
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tion made him attempt, or his Strength 
enabled him to acquire; every thing 

that either the Weakneſs of his Peo- 
ple was obliged to ſubmit to, or their 
Servility was — to allow. _ 

On the other hand, whatever En- 
croachments were made by the People 
on the Prerogative, went under the 
Denomination of maintai ning their 
Liberties; every Point they gain'd on 
the Crown, ſtimulated by their on 
Spirit and Vigor, or encouraged by 
the Indolence and Supineneſs of their 
Prince, was only call d reviving former 
Rights, and aſſerting ancient Privile- 
ges; and thus both King and People 
were ever acting like thoſ: two Parties 
deſcrib'd by Davila, who, jealous. of 
each other, and mutually fearing En- 
croachments might be — upon them 
if they continued quiet, were always 
guilty of Injuſtice themſelves to avoid 
ſuffering it from others; Come foſſe 
fempre neceſſario o offendere o eſſere of- 
felſo; as if it was always neceſſary to 
injure, or be injur d. 


13 The 
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The Prince and People in this Coun- 
try were by theſe means formerly juſt 
in the ſame Situation, in which Livy 
deſcribes. the Patricians and Plebeians 
of Rome; who (ſays he) inſtead of being 
foint Supports to the Commonwealth, 
thought of. nothing but how to impair 
the Strength of one another, till their 
mutual Fealoufies of each other, and 
their immoderate Defire of preſerving. 
their Rights, was the Cauſe that when 
either. Party wal prevalent, it em- 
ploy'd its whole 7 ower to oppreſs the 
aher. Te 
The on” Midoitune therefore 
that can happen to a Country that is 
under a mix d Government like ours, 
is to have the Diſtricts of the chief 
Parts of that Government ſo indiſtinct- 
ly known, that thoſe who ſhould be 
joint Adminiſtrators of the Good of 
the whole, are more concern'd about 
having the Power to adminiſter it, than 
about the Good itſelf; and are ſtriving 
for the one, when they ſhould be pra- 


moting the other. 
G 2 To 
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To: ſuch ſort of Contention ( fays 
Machiaval) is owing the Ruin of moſt 
States; perche fra gli Huomine, parte 
defidenando havere di piu, parte te- 
mendo di perdere Facquiftato, fi viene 
alle inimicitie, alle contenzione, & al- 
le Guerra, della qual naſce Ia Rouina 
di quella Provincia; becauſe one Par- 
ty deſiring to gain, and another fearing 
to loſe what it has gain d, Enmities 
are bred, Contention enſues, and then 
civil War, by which the Country is un- 
As therefore no Government can be 
free but a mix'd Government, and no 
mix'd Government ceable, but 
where the particular Juriſdictions are 
allotted, and the Bounds of each Part 
fully known and ſettled; ſo I think 
one may with great Truth and Juſtice 
affirm, this Government was never on 
ſo free and ſo defirable a Foot, as af- 
ter the Bill of Rights was paſs'd, and 
when the farther Limitations on the 
Crown by the Act of Settlement took 
place. 


Thoſe | 
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Thoſe therefore who ſay our Go- 
vernment is founded on Reſiſtance, and 
from thence infer that Re/ifance and 
Struggle | is the Situation in which the 
People in this Country, whether op- 
preſs d or not, ought always to keep 
themſelves in order to preſerve their 
Liberties ; are as great Enemies in my 
Opinion to this Conſtitution, at leaſt 
to'the Peace of it, as thoſe who would 
adviſe the Crown, inſtead of maintain- 
ing its legal Prerogative, to be watch- 
ing every favourable Opportunity to 
increaſe it; ſince the one muſt pro- 
duce the other; - and if that State of 
Contention between King and People, 
is the Point at which both theſe Do- 
ctrines muſt meet, it is pretty immate- 
rial which End you begin at. 

I defire not to be miſunderſtood in 
this Point, or misinterpreted; I am far 
from contending for that infamous, ſer- 
vile, and unnatural Doctrine of Mon- 


 Refflance; I know that every Bleſſing 
we now enjoy is owing to the explo- 
ding of that Doctrine, and to the acting 


contrary 
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contrary to its unreaſonable Maxims 
and {laviſh Tenets. When the People 
are injur'd, when they are oppreſs d, 
when their Rights are infring'd, their 
Liberties inyaded, and the Conſtituti- 
on hurt and wounded, let them reſiſt; 
itis their Intereſt, and itistheir Duty to 
refiſt ; it is their Nature, it has been their 
Practice, and I hope ever will be fo in 
that Caſe. But what I condemn is the 
general Doctrine of Reſſſance, now ſo 
induſtriouſly preach d and inculcated; 
and I do affirm, that if without any 
Allegation of Injury ſuffer d, or Wrong 
attempted, this general Doctrine is to, 
keep the People for ever on the Brink 
of Inſurrection and Rebellion; if it is at 
all Times to be preach d to the People 
tho the Government be ever ſo duly 
adminiſter'd) if it is to operate e- 
qually under the beſt and the worſt: 
King; I fay it muſt tend to making 
the Prince and his People always act as 
natural and irreconcilable Enemies, who 
ſhould always act as natural and inſe- 
| parable 
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parable Friends; it muſt make them 
look on each others Intereſt, which 
ſhould always be mutually purſued, 
as oppoſite and incompatible 1 5 
it muſt ſow the Seeds of eternal Diſ- 
cord where Union only ſhould be cul- 
tivated; and at this time I am ſure, if 
this gener! Way of Reaſoning were 
to influence the Actions of the People, 
without any one juſt Pretence of En- 
croachment made by the Crown upon 
the People; it is opening a Gate to ſuch 
Strife and ſuch Confuſion, as in my 
Opinion would temporarly weaken 
each of them, and muſt finally con- 
clude in the abſolute Ruin of one or 
the other; perhaps in the Ruin of both; 
by making way for One, who could 
have as little Chance otherwiſe to ſuc- 
ceed in his long baffled Schemes and 
Pretenſions, as the People would have 
for their Liberties if in ſuch Confuſion 
he ever ſhould ſucceed. | 
To return to the Reign of King 
William, I allow it to be a Reign of 
. but it was alſo a Reign of Dit 
quiet 


= 
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quiet both for him and his People; - this 
Diſquiet was partly owing to the 
Ruffle every Government muſt ſuffer 
in ſo great a Change as a Revolution, 
(even tho' that Change is for the better) 
and to ſome Time being neceſſary to 
let ſuch Ferments ſubſide, before the 
Good which that Ferment conſequen- 
tially produces can be felt and enjoy d. 
This Diſquiet was partly owing too, 
to the King himſelf, who tho bleſt 
with admirable natural Parts, had an 


Impatience in his Temper, and an In- 
experience of the Exgliſb Nation, that 


hinder' d him from aliens with that 


Steddineſs in his Conduct, which more 
Experience wou d certainly have taught 
him was neceſſary, and leſs Impati- 
ence in his Temper would have allow d 
him to practiſe. 

King William found himſelf i in 
Difficulties, and by his Impatience con- 
ducted himſelf in thoſe Difficulties juſt 


as impatient People do when they are 
ſick, who try the Preſcriptions of eve- 
* Phyſician, and by applying a Mul- 

titude 
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titude of Remedies give none the pro- 


per time to operate; and conſequently 
prevent that which might prove a 


Cure, with a fair Tryal, from ever 
doing them any Good. 


His fluctuating Meaſures, his fads 

den Changes from one Party to ano- 
ther, and Tis alternate Recourſe to the 
Aſſiſtance of bigs and Tories, join d 
to his fatal Miſtake of thinking, be- 
cauſe the Tories profeſs'd an Attach- 
ment to the Prerogative, and the 
Power of the Crown, that therefore 
they would ſupport him who they 
would not allow to have any Right to 
exerciſe the one, or wear the other; 
theſe were the Steps and Opinions that 
kept him during his whole Life in ſuch 
Porpleatty and Uneaſineſs, that nei- 
ther Ne nor his People taſted the Fruit 
of that Happineſs in his Reign which 
we now enjoy, tho all the Seeds of it 
were then ſown. 

For the farther Illuſtration of theſe 
Truths, and to avoid a minute Pro- 
1 in this Paper, I muſt refer my 

H Readers 
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Readers to a Book publiſh'd laſt Year, 
which will confirm what J have ad- 
vanc d with regard to the Frequency of 
King William's changing Hands, and 
the Effects thoſe Changes produced. 
As to the Principles of Non- Reſiſtance 
and maintaining the Prerogative of 
of the Crown, being Principles on 
which the Tories act only when they 
have a of their own, I muſt a- 
peal to Rapin, who ſays they always 
diſtinguiſh between a ri obiful and an 
actual King; and that their Behavi- 
our in King William's Reign and the 
beginning of Queen Anne's: compared 
with the latter End of is, plainly de- 
monſtrated that they never acted on 
thoſe Principles for the Sovereign de 
facto, till the Sovereign de facto acted 
in a Manner that tended to the Reſto- 
ration of him they call 4 the Sovereign 
de jure. 

That no body may accuſe me of Par- 
tiality in my Account of Queen Aune, 
all the Comments I ſhall make on her 
Reign, ſhall be, by inſerting ſome 
TEE oritbo- 
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orthodox Extras out of the Crafts- 
nan s own political Eaungel ift Aer 
Theſe are his Words : 

«© Queen Anne had been Wem 
te in the Principles of the moſt rigid 
« Tories with regard to Religion, and 
« according to all appearances in 
ce thoſe, of the moſt extravagant To- 
« rjes with regard to Government. 
Every body at leaſt who had any 
i Influence over her, or any Share 
6 in her Education, had that Cha- 
« racter: Her Father King James, 
« her paternal Uncle King Charles, 
tc and her maternal Uncle the Earl of 
&* Rochefter, were each of them of 
ce ſuch Principles and Sentiments, as 
ce hold all Oppoſition whatever to the 
« Will of a Sovereign to be abſolute 
&« Rebellion. Queen Anne was natu- 
c rally obſtinate, and of a very bound- 
« ed Genius and Capacity. This lat- 
« ter Misfortune made it eaſy for Peo- 

ce ple to conclude, that her "Miniſters 
“ would have a greater Share in her 
« Governmeut than herſelf; and eve- 


Ra „ 


LI 
ry one, but the higheſt Tories of 
e all, was conſequently apprehen- 
ce five leſt the Prejudices of Parentage 
c and Education ſhould induce her 
ce to put Lord Rocheſter at the Head 
tc of Affairs, whom the whole World 
„ look'd upon as a dangerous Man, 
« and capable of puſhing things to 
* the laſt Extremit yx. 

* Theſe Apprehenſions in the Ma- 
ce jority of the Nation prevented Lord 
« Rocheſter from being employ d, and 
e the Queen was forced (I know not, 
* ſays Rapin, by what Intrigues) to 
F put herſelf into the Hands of Lord 
* Marlborough, Lord Godolphin, and 
ff thoſe Men whom they recommend- 
ge ed“. 

Rapin proceeds in giving great En- 
comiums to their Adminiſtration, and 
attributes “ the Loſs of their Power 
« entirely to the perſonal Addreſs, 
and political Dexterity of one Lady 
being much ſuperior to that of ano- 
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this Lady was compleated, the To- 


ries 75 he) were employ d; the 


C Parliament diſſol wd, all Eceleſiaſti- 


cal Diſputes were reviv'd, the Pref- 
terians were ſhamefully perſecu- 
ted, and the Populace made to be- 
lieve that che 1 5 4 Church a. 
in Danger. 
« Hitherto every thing went as the 
new Tory-Miniſters could wiſh 
but they 2 that the chimert 
cal Terrors they had ſcatter'd among 


cc the People could not laſt, though 


6c 
cc 


they had been of immediate Uſe, 
and ſerv'd the preſent Purpoſe: Be- 


« fides, tho' the Miniſters could have 
“kept the People warm, yet as the 


cc 
cc 
cc 


Queen, who was very infirm, might 


die, they knew, the Elector of Ha- 


nouer, who muſt ſucceed, if the 


* Act of Settlement took place, would 


(Cc 


unravel all they had been doing. 
They ſet themſelves therefore im- 
mediately to work, to guard againſt 
this Danger without Los of Time; 

0 they 
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<« they. knew by the Experience of 
« King William's Reign, and the Be- 
« ginning of Queen Annes, that their 
« Party was too weak to ſuſtain itſelf 
ce with a Sovereign againſt them; and 
« concluded therefore (if one may 
“ judge by their Conduct) that the 
4 only Security they could have, was 
« in giving the Crown to the Preten- 
6 der. Rapin, however, does not 
rank Lord O - - d in the Number of 
thoſe who were in this Scheme. | 

“ Thoſe who were in the Preten- 
ce der's Intereſt, he ſays, thought it 
« abſolutely neceſſary to engage 
« France on their Side; and to this 
« End made that infamous and preci- 
« pitate Peace of Utrecht, which a- 
« ſtoniſh'd the whole Worl. 

« In all probability ( Rapin adds) 
« if the Qteen had liv'd much longer, 
&« the Act of Succeſſion would have been 
« repeal'd, and the Whigs would have 
& been obliged to call the Elefor of 
« Hanover to their Suecour, as they 
had formerly done the Prince of 


„Orange; 
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e Orange; tho they would not (ſays 
« he) have had the fame Proſpect of 
« the univerſal - Concurrence of the 
« People in one Caſe as the other; 
« hecaufe.in the Caſe of King James 
« the Second, the Oppreſſions of his 
« Government ' were actually felt; 
« enen thoſe of the \Þ7 cvender\ 
were only preſum ptirely apprehend- 
2 But here I differ from Rapin, 
having too good an Opinion of the 
Underſtandings of my Countrymen 
not to believe, that 0 certain Con 
ſequences of the Pretender's com 
here, would operate as ſtrongly d 
the Minds of the Engliſp, as the actu- 


al Violences of King James; that th 


would exert themſelves as ſtrenuouſſy 
to prevent 'zheſe Evik, as they did to 
cure 2h00; and no more ſuffer the 
Pretender to come, than they did 


King James to remain here. 


All that happen' d W Mey 
« after the Acceſſion of King George 
« the Firſt to the Throne, (according 
« to Ropin) „ 3 

«© that 
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te that thoſe who govern'd in the 
« latter Part of the Queens Reign, de- 
ſign' d to impoſe rhe Pretender on 
cc this Nation. 

As to the Liberty thet joy 'd theſe 
are his Words: Let any one reflect on 
the Meaſures purſued by Queen Anne in 
the laſt Tears of ber Reign; as for 
Example, on the manner on which the 
Peace of Utrecht was treated and con- 
cluded; the Twelve Peers created all 
at once, and the Violence committed in 
Elections; and no one can deny but 
theſe were ſo many Steps leading to 
Deſpoticiſm and in which ſhe was gui- 
ded and ſupported by the Tories. The 
Attempts made on 55 Liberty 7 the 

Preſs, and the religious Perſecutions 
in thoſe. Days, are corroborative Cir- 
cumſtances not mention d by Rapin; 
but what ought not I think to haye 
been omitted. 1 

They are Circumſtances to Shich 
every Body ſhould carry in their Mind, 
whenever they make a Compariſon be- 


tween the Regard a M pig and a Tory 
Admini- 
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Adminiſtration have always ſhewn' to 
Liberty: And whoever examines, or 


reflects on the Conduct of a Tory Ad- 


miniſtration in this Country, or Men 
acting on Tory Principles, even before 
the Name of Tory was known; will 
find I believe that they have generally 
ſet out with a Plan to ruin the People, 
which has moſt commonly ended in 
the Ruin of themſelves, or the Prince 
that employ d them, or Soth. 

Having by this Deduction run thro 


by 


all the Reigns of the Eugliſb Kings 


from the Conqueſt to the Acceſſion of 
tbe preſent Royal Family to the Throne, 
and given a curſory View of the State 
of Liberty in each of them, I come 
now to the Point at firſt propoſed, of 
examining whether the State of Liber- 
ty at preſent is ſo much impair'd asthe 
Opponents to the Government are eve- 
ry Day affirming; and whether the 
Prerogative of the Crown is got to that 
monſtrous Height that ſome People en- 
deavour to repreſent it. 
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In order to clear this Point I defire 
only to ask. two Queſtions. Was the 
Prerogative of the Crown enlarg'd or 
limited by the A& of Settlement? 
And has the King comply'd with the 
Articles contain'd in the Act of Settle- 
ment, or has he aſſerted any Point of 


Prerogative not left to the Crown by 


that Act, or infring'd any Privilege 
reſerv'd by that Act to the People? 
And if it is indiſputably true that 
the Crown was never bound by ſtrong- 
er Reſtrictions than in that Act, and 
as true that none of thoſe Reſtrictions 
have been unobſerv'd or evaded, with 
what Truth or Juſtice can theſe cla- 
morous Inveighers againſt the Govern- 
ment complain of- the preſent Decay 
of Liberty, or reproach the Prince up- 
on the Throne with the leaſt Infringe- 
ment of any of the Rights or Privile- 
ges of his Subjects? In what one Par- 


ticular can they find Proof for theſe 
Aſſertions, and how without Proof can 


they hope to find Credit for them? 


Words 


— 
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Words it is certain may always be 
found to blacken and calumniate the 
faireſt Characters and the moſt upright 
Conduct; and as I will allow, that 
Words may alſo be found to varniſh o- 
ver the worſt Actions, and ſoften the 
greateſt Faults; ſo upon this Occaſion, 
as upon all others, where Truth is 
ſought or diſcovered, let Things and 
Fatis ſpeak for themſelves; and when 
they do fo, they will always ſtamp 
their own proper, intrinſic Value, on 
the Opinion of the Bulk of Mankind, 
— — the various Turns 
Partiality may give to them on one 
Hand or Malice on the other: For as 
the Groſs of the Nation and the Body 
of the People in general, who are to 
be benefited br prejudiced by the 
Conduct of thoſe who are at the Helm, 
will judge by Facts and what they ſee 
and feel, ſo it will be ;mpoſlible for 
the Glare of Flattery long to dazzle 
them with a Repreſentation of Pro- 
ſperity if they Fg not feel that Proſpe- 


rity; nor can the moſt plauſible and 
$ artful 
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artful Inſinuations of Calumny and 
Detraction make them blind to Bene- 
fits if they really receive and enjoy 
them. 

N otwithſtanding therefore the faſhi- 
onable, and general Accuſations of 
Blunders abroad, and Corruption at 
home; when the People of England 
do ſee ond know, that thoſe intricate, 
contradiftory Treaties, thoſe Labyrinths 
of Megotiation, (as our Tranactions | 
abroad have been elegantly call'd) thoſe 
injudicious Steps and Meaſures have 
been ſuch, that, whilſt the reſt of Eu- 
rope is in Arms, and in Confuſion, 
England is in Peace and Proſperity; 
that theſe Treaties have been ſo made, 
that England, in the preſent Wrangles 
and Diſputes, is entirely at Liberty to 
chuſe for whom ſhe will act, or whe- 
ther ſhe will act at all; that no one 
Point ſhe has drove at, with regard to 
her own Intereſt, is brought anew in- 
to Queſtion; that her Poſſeſſions a- 
broad are unattack'd, and her Com- 
merce ſo unrival'd, 10 unobſtructed, 
a BM. and 
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and fo flouriſhing, that the Imports 
and Exports were never higher, nor 
our Credit in greater Proſperity; when 


the People of England fee and know 


that every Court in Europe (where the 
Opponents have repreſented us as 
mendicant and ſuing) is ſolliciting our 
Favour, and apprehending our Enmi- 


ty; when they ſee every great Power 


as anxious for the Succeſs of their Mi- 


niſter's Applications to this Court, as 
for the Succeſs of their Generals in the 
Field; whilſt England makes this Fi- 
gure in Europe, I have too good an 
Opinion of my Countrymen to be- 
lieve that a few mercenary Journalifts 
and teſty Pamphleteers will be able to 
perſuade them, that the Affairs of - 
this Kingdom have been Hunderingly, 
ignorantly, or difhoneftly conducted; 
or that our Negotiations for theſe late 
Years have brought us either into Con- 

tempt or Diſtreſs; nor can I imagine 
that the inflammatory Suggeſtions of 
repeated Libels will be able, againſt 
Demonſtration, to convince the Na- 
| tion, 
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tion, that we have a Prince on the 
Throne, who wants either Abilities or 
Inclination to procure the Welfare of 
his Subjects ; he has been ill ſerv'd 
in thoſe Views, or that they have not 
ſucceeded, 

With regard to Corruption, and the 
Los of Liberty at home; the Charge 
of the Opponents is juſt as well ſup- 
ported by Facts, or made out by Ex- 
amples in theſe Points, as in the other. 

In what Article has Liberty been 
infring d? Was the Power of Parlia- 
ment ever in greater Vigor? Was the 
Law ever more equitably adminiſter d? 
Did Men of greater Abilities, or fair- 
er Characters, ever preſide in the 
Courts of Juſtice? Were the Senten- 
ces and Deciſions of the Law, either 
in the firſt Trials, or in the extreme 
Reſort, ever leſs complain'd of? or 
was the Equity of the Legiſlature ever 
more unimpeach'd? Was there ever 
any Reign in which fewer Attempts 
were made to ſtretch the Bounds of 
the Prerogative, or fewer Abuſes made 


of 
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of the Prerogative within its legal and 
proper Limits? Was there ever any 
Court where ſo few Employments 
were ever bought and fold? or rather, 
Can there be one Inſtance given where 
Money has operated in the Diſtribu- 
tion of Offices; where Favour has 
over-ruled Juſtice, or Money purcha- 
ſed Favour? Were Men of more Know- 
ledge, of more exemplary Lives, and 
more unexceptionable Characters ever 
preferr d in the Church? Was there 
ever any Court where Vice met with 
ſo little Encouragement from the 
Countenance ſhown to it, or ſo little 
Juſtification by Example ? Was there 
ever any Court ſo juſt, ſo punctual, 
and ſo exact in all its Payments? Was 
there ever in any Court more proper 
Grandeur and Dignity kept up, or 
more Order and Decency obſerv'd? 
And let any Man, who knows the 
Prince upon the Throne, and will fay 
what he knows, declare if ever it was 
fll'd by One, who look'd more mi- 
nutely into every Matter relating to 


his 


bis high Station, the Welfare of his 


ces of the preſent Times? 
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People, and national Concern; 3 OF 
one who paid a more inviolable Re- 

d to Truth in all his Words, or to 
Juſtice in all his Actions. Nor will 
the Equity of future Times refuſe to 


confirm this Truth, how unwilling 


ſoever the Ingratitude of ſome of our 


Cotemporaries makes them to allow, 


what they may deny, but cannot diſ- 

prove. Suum cuique decus Poſteritas 

rependit. 

This being the true Situation, an 

ſuch the happy Condition of this 

Country at preſent, I would be glad 
to ask the Enemies to his Majeſty's 
Government, the Aſperſers of his Ad- p 
miniſtration, and the Deluders of his j 
People; if they were to chuſe through- 0 
out the whole Hiſtory of England, R 
from the firſt Inſtitution of Govern- 4 
ment in this Iſland, what Period of 
Time they would pick out, for the 
Circumſtances of which they would 8 
be glad to exchange the Circumſtan- 


If 
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If they can find nome; and if it is 
farther viſible, after all the Threats 
and Menaces thrown out, the Begin- 
ning of the laſt Seſſton of Parliament, 
with every Subject open to the Diſqui- 
fition of Parliament, that no one Par- 
ticular Charg e either of Nt eglect or 
Guilt has * exhibited gan any 
Man concern d in the Adminiftratiort 
of the Government, how are we to 
account for all the Clamour and Com- 
phint ſo indefatigably propagated, 
and fo artfully ſomented all over the 
Kingdom ? The Way I ſhall account 
for it, and the only way 1 think i it can 
be accounted for, is in the 
that Napin accounts for the Proceed- 
ings of the ſame Party upon another 
Occaſion. And as I cannot put his 
> | Reflexion into better Words 1 his 
' own; here they are. 

Cs ne font pas done tous les Angloi 
qui doivent porter le Blame de ces Di. 
vifions denaturees, mais ſculement ceux 
ns les 3 pour leur imterèt, pars 

ticu- 


„ 
ticuliers: ce font les Chefs gui, pour 
leur propre interet, ſeduicent le pauvre 
People, & qui ne ſe fout point de Scru- 
pule de Tengager dans le R iſque Tune 


Guerre civile. 


It is not then all the Eng liſh 0 


foould bear the Blame of cheſt ummatu- 


ral Diviſions, but only Thoſe who fo- 


ment them for their own private Inte- 


ret; thoſe Heads of the Party, who 


zo purſue their own Intereſt ſeduce the 
poor People, and make 10 Scruple of. 
riking to engage the K. gd in a civil 
Far. 

I ſhalladd nothing moreto this Paper, 
but to ask be People, Who are then the 
propereſt Men to be intruſted with 
the Care of their Fellow-Subjects, 
Thoſe who would fill them with falſe 
Fears of the Civil-Government, and 
expoſe Them to the real Dangers of a 
Military- Government; or Thoſe who 
have been ſo. watchful over the true In- 
tereſt of this Country, as to preſerve 


the Conſtitution in its ancient Form 


- 


againſt 
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againſt all Attacks to undermine it ? 
And whether it is to be imagined, that 
thoſe who have ſhewn ſo little Regard 
to the-Intereſt of the People when out 
of Power, would have much more. 
Regard to it if they were in? Or ha- 
ving abuſed the People in order to ac- 
quire Power, whether it is reaſonable 
to think they would abuſe them leſs, 
when they would have the Means in 
their Hands of abuſing them more? 
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